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THE DOCTRINE OF THE FUTURE LIFE: THE 
PROTESTANT RECOIL 



PROFESSOR GEORGE CROSS, Ph.D. 
Newton Theological Institution, Newton Center, Mass. 



The growth of the Catholic doctrine of the future life and the 
associated practices were at no time unopposed. The fourth- 
century protests 1 of Aerius, Jovinian of Milan, and Vigilantius of 
southern Gaul against the paganization of Christianity and 
especially against the professed succor of the dead, though rejected, 
smoldered on in the regions of their labors, to break out again in 
the zeal of Claude, bishop of Turin (814-39), an d more vigorously 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

The opposition in these regions was of two types: dualistic and 
evangelical. The first is Catharism, 2 best known popularly through 
the Albigenses. It was on the whole a layman's religion, at many 
points the antipodes of Catholicism, but with striking affinities. 
Its adherents had a fantastic doctrine of redemption. Satan made 
this present evil, material world. Morality is entirely ascetical. In 
life they were strictly pure. The whole Catholic sacramental sys- 
tem and priesthood were rejected ; priestly mediation, masses for 
the dead, and invocation of saints were particularly obnoxious. 
There was to be a day of judgment, heaven and hell, but no resur- 
rection. In place of purgatory they put transmigration, and they 
(probably) believed in restorationism. Catharism and the flourish- 
ing civilization of their portion of France perished in blood and 
smoke, but their influence swelled the tide of opposition to the 
Roman church. 

We feel a greater interest in the anti-Catholic bodies of the 
second type. The most familiar names are the Petrobruscians, the 
Henricians, and the Waldenses. Their activity becomes noticeable 
in the early years of the twelfth century in southeastern France, 

1 Newman, History of Anti-Paedobaplism, 20 ff. 

' Newman, op. cit., and the works there referred to. 
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Switzerland, and Italy. Their influence was soon extended far into 
other lands. The first two are named respectively from Peter de 
Bruys and his disciple Henry of Lausanne, the first a former priest 
and the second a monk. These bodies are known as the mediaeval 
Evangelicals. The term "Dissenters" is hardly applicable to 
them, since they represent not so much dissent from Catholicism 
as another type of the Christian religion. The important thing 
about them is their positive beliefs and practices. 

Our knowledge of them is mostly obtained from their enemies, 
especially from Peter the Venerable, 3 their great assailant. He 
makes five charges against them: (i) They rejected infant baptism 
and all faith by proxy; (2) They despised the building of temples 
as holy places, because worship is purely spiritual; all places are 
as holy as churches, for the church consists in the unity of believers; 
(3) The cross ought not to be venerated but rather trampled under 
foot as the instrument of Christ's torture; (4) In the Supper there 
is no transubstantiation of Christ's body and blood and no sacrifice, 
because the Supper is only a memorial of Christ; (5) Offerings, 
prayers, alms, and other "good works" of the living for the dead 
are useless, for the dead carry with them the moral state in which 
they Uved and all is decided at death. There is no purgatory and 
no middle state. 

These views represent a simple, unphilosophical, on the whole 
non-Pauline, interpretation of Christianity, that held to the 
spirituaUty of worship and life, the immediacy and personal nature 
of faith, the inwardness and universality of the Christian commun- 
ion, the worthfulness and holiness of the earthly life, the value of 
positive morality, and the finality of its distinctions. Christ saves 
by bringing men into a present holy fellowship with him. Hence 
priestism, sacramentalism, and all professions of power to affect the 
condition of the living or the dead by religious forms are vain and 
anti-Christian. Newman 4 proves conclusively that these people 
were not Cathari. 

The Waldensian movement, 5 whatever may have been its origin, 

s See Migne, P. L., Tract, contra Pelrobrusc, 189, Cols. 719-850. 

« Op. tit., 34. 

s The literature on the Waldenses is exceedingly plentiful. 
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is best known in its early stages through the work of Peter Waldo. 
He was a layman, a merchant of Lyons. Our last article indicated 
that the great religious revival which appeared in non-Catholic 
communities, like the Petrobruscians, affected profoundly the great 
church also. Waldo was a Catholic. He had become acquainted 
with the New Testament. He determined to devote his wealth to 
the translation and circulation of it in the vernacular. This was in 
1 1 73. A society soon arose which was so far monastic in its char- 
acter as to adopt the ideal of poverty. These people are known as 
the Poor Men of Lyons. They soon came into friendly relations 
with a similar society, the Poor Men (Humiliati) of Lombardy and 
with the Evangelicals described above. These separate streams of 
religious life tended to coalesce. The Waldensians became more 
radical in their views and finally stood in opposition to accepted 
Catholic doctrine and rejected the church, its priesthood, sacra- 
ments, and ordinances. Newman* quotes David of Augsburg 
as saying, 

They say there is no purgatory, but that all dying pass immediately into 
heaven or hell. Therefore they assert that suffrages made for the dead by the 
church are of no profit, since in heaven they do not need them and in hell they 

are in no way aided by them They say also that the saints in heaven 

do not hear the prayers of the faithful. 

The Waldensian movement spread with great rapidity in many 
directions and numerous societies of their type arose. We find 
them especially strong in the provinces bordering on the Rhine, in 
Austria, Bohemia, and Moravia. Their influence was probably felt 
in the Wycliffian reform in England and certainly in the work of 
the Bohemian Brethren. 

The importance of these facts it is difficult to overestimate. 
There are the strongest reasons for believing that alongside the 
ecclesiastical, sacerdotal Christianity that has figured so promi- 
nently in history on account of its political connections, there 
persisted in great strength in mediaeval Europe, in spite of the 
deadly work of the Inquisition, a Christianity of the layman, 
opposing superstition and upholding freedom of thought, but not 
rationalist; devoted to the study of the Bible, not using it as a 
6 Op. tit., 46. 
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law-book but as a guide for holy living and ascribing higher worth 
to the New Testament than to the Old; like the mystics in that 
they cultivated the idea of immediate fellowship with God but, 
unlike the mystics, accepting no call to world-flight and finding the 
fulfilment of their faith in the common tasks of life and the fellow- 
ship of brethren. Their religion found its nerve in attachment to 
Jesus Christ and in obedience to his will. The point of special 
interest just now is that they placed the emphasis, not on the future 
life, but on the present. It was neither the fear of hell and purga- 
tory nor the vision of heaven that filled their minds but the eternal 
worthfulness of the life of true goodness. It was this great body of 
lay Christianity that constituted the foundation of the Protestant 
Reformation. 

Before we pass to the latter there are two other mediaeval types 
to be briefly mentioned, the Wycliffe-Huss reformation 7 and 
Millenarianism. By the middle of the fourteenth century the 
popular opposition to the church's interpretation of the relation of 
the present life to the future was powerful. In England it had 
already found utterance in the scorn and indignation of Chaucer 
and John Langland's allegory, Piers Plowman, when a mightier 
antagonist arose in John Wycliffe. The story of his struggle at 
Oxford and the political conditions that made it possible are 
familiar. The moral and religious campaign carried on by his Poor 
Priests is well known. Wycliffe was a Catholic, but not a Papist. 
He sought to purify the church. He minimized the function of the 
priest and the value of sacraments and sought to exalt the work of 
the preacher and the life of righteousness. While penitence and 
confession were good, confession to a priest was bad. Indulgences, 
masses for the dead, dependence on the merits of the saints were 
immoral, because no sacrament or ceremony could be the basis of 
the relation between man and God. His strict predestinarianism 
— the righteous were foreordained to eternal life, the wicked were 
foreknown to eternal death — excluded the whole church system of 
interventions on behalf of the dead. His affinity with the con- 
tinental Evangelicals is shown in the statement that it was more 

i See G. M. Trevelyan, England in the Age of Wycliffe; Lechler, Johann von Wiclif; 
Vaughan, Life and Opinions of John de Wycliffe. 
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important to give a cup of cold water in the name of a disciple than 
to make provision for services for one's soul after death. 
Vaughan 8 quotes him as saying : 

In the hour of death it will be in vain that the wicked man hath never so 
many bulls of indulgence or pardon or letters of fraternity or thousands of 
masses by priests, monks or friars. Let prelates and curates therefore learn 
these points, for many of them are as false as Satan; and let them teach the 
will of God and God's curse and the pains of hell as due to men unless they 
amend in this life, and what bliss men shall have if they teach truly the Gospel 
of Christ in word and in holiness of life. 

He favored the belief in the salvation of baptized infants and 
led the way cautiously against saint worship. Yet he retained the 
idea of purgatory as an intermediate state between the church 
militant and the church triumphant but denied the prerogative of 
the priest in relation to it. Vaughan 9 and Lechler 10 agree that in 
his later years he practically abandoned this view. 

Wycliffe's views were carried out in more radical fashion in later 
times by the English Lollards, who may be regarded as the founders 
of Puritanism. On the Continent the Hussite movement per- 
petuated his influence. There in the Bohemian reformation it 
took the form partly of a national uprising and partly a lay protest 
against priestism. The radical party among the Hussites rejected 
purgatory, prayers, and alms for the dead and the associated 
customs. The Taborites were driven by persecution to Millenar- 
ianism. The peaceful Bohemian Brethren were Waldensian in 
character and helped to create the Anabaptist reformation. 

A word only must be written about the Millenarians. The 
common conviction even among Catholics of a severe orthodox 
type, that the church had become hopelessly corrupt, led to the 
pope being regarded as the Antichrist foretold in the New Testa- 
ment and the Catholic church as the Babylonian harlot. Monas- 
ticism itself was an expression of this anti-worldly spirit, and it was 
partly through the monastic life that the tendency to apocalyptic 
prophecy revived in the Middle Ages. Joachim of Flora, a Sicilian, 
prophesied in the closing decades of the twelfth century of the near 

8 Op. cit., ed. 1831, II, 286. '• Op. cit., II, 564. 

» Op. cit., II, 292. 
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approach of the end of the world, founded an order of monks that 
bore his name, and produced a large body of apocalyptic literature 
consisting of expositions of Scripture and original predictions. 
Many others followed his example. These apocalypses appealed 
powerfully by their fantastic character to the mediaeval mind. 
The failure of his predictions had little effect on their influence. 
The Millenarian movement was strengthened by the growth of 
a body of Spiritual Franciscans after the secularization of the 
Franciscan order. One of their number, Pierre Jean Olivi, was a 
famous prophet of the closing years of the thirteenth century. 
The enthusiastic party of the Hussites, the Taborites, received 
these ideas and gave added force to fanatical tendencies. Many 
of the Anabaptists of Reformation days became Millenarians. 
The cataclysm of the movement came with the horrors of the 
Munster kingdom. But these people were more sinned against 
than sinning. Millenarianism and mysticism are much akin. Their 
opposition to Catholicism was more in form than in spirit. Peter 
Damiani himself was a Millenarian. The inevitable failure of 
both these tendencies of thought reacted in favor of the common 
Catholic eschatology. 

We find, then, that the Catholic doctrine of the future life was 
threatened in the beginning of the sixteenth century by many 
influences. The cultivation of immediate personal faith in God 
excluded the priestly mediator. The growth of intelligence among 
the common people produced doubt of the church's knowledge of 
post-mortem conditions and of her ability to serve human interests 
in that realm. The growth of science and its support of more 
elevated views of the natural order and of the natural relations of 
life dispelled the idea that the holy and the common were separate, 
that heaven is the opposite of earth, and, by inference, annulled 
the sacraments. The growth of the moral consciousness, the 
feeling that moral distinctions are simple, clear, and eternally 
supreme, united with the religious conviction that God alone can 
forgive sin, led to a scorn of the church's system of satisfactions for 
sin. Especially the increased acquaintance with the Bible made 
the artificial character of the church's eschatological scheme clear. 
The cumulative effect of these influences was well-nigh irresistible. 
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The fact is that the Protestant Reformation was a great layman's 
movement, notwithstanding the fact that some of its leaders were 
priests. 

We come at last to Martin Luther." The Reformation is com- 
monly dated from the day he nailed his ninety-five theses on the 
door of the church of Wittenberg. But when the student turns to 
this document expecting to find in it a clear denial of purgatory and 
a denunciation of the church's claims in relation to the future life, 
he is instantly disappointed. There is nothing distinctively Evan- 
gelical in the theses. It is true that the gospel is mentioned, but 
the relation of Jesus Christ and his atonement to sinners has no 
place. The idea of salvation by faith or the assurance of eternal 
blessedness never appears. The moral issue is not firmly presented 
and it is confused by being left entangled in questions of ecclesi- 
astical action. There is no distinct repudiation of the authority of 
the pope or the church or a denial of purgatory. There are bold 
and striking affirmations flanked by utterances of loyalty to the 
pope that might serve the need of protection against attack. Some 
of the theses are equivocal in tone and apparently tentative in 
aim. At first sight one is astonished at the immense effect they 
produced. 

For the outcome was instantaneous and far-felt. All Europe 
was thrilled by the thought that a monk had challenged the pre- 
tensions of the pope to control human destinies. What was the 
reason ? Did the people read between the lines and divine what 
Luther meant ? Or did they attend only to those portions where 
the opposition to the papal indulgences was declared? Yes, in 
both cases. The protest was against indulgences to the extent of 
limiting their effect to this life's penalties and it sought to disabuse 
the popular mind of the idea that the pope had authority to remove 
eternal penalties. Though Luther spoke as a son of the church and 
professed loyalty to the pope, the plain man saw that if the ideas of 
the theses were received the pope's schemes to enrich the papal 
treasury by the sales of indulgences would be knocked on the head. 

11 For the numerous references to our subject in Luther's works the reader is asked 
to consult Kostlin's great work The Theology of Martin Luther, esp. I, 216 ff.; II, 321- 
38,573-84,4i7i- 
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A glance at them 12 will enable us to understand the excitement 
that arose on the publication of them, yet they give little insight 
into the inner state of Luther at the time. The most important 
thing about them was that they forced him to the front and made 
his words a rallying-call to awakened Europe. 

As a matter of fact, Luther, the theologian and moralist, was 
always far in the rear of Luther, the religious reformer. It is from 
the latter point of view that his influence in the formation of the 
Protestant doctrine of the future life is mainly to be discerned. 
Here two elements of his personality appear, his distinctive religious 
experience and his apprehension of the true sphere of the Christian 
life. As to the first: driven by the terror of the divine judgment on 
sin to the cloister, tormented and emaciated by the bitter dis- 
appointment that accompanied his long struggle for peace of mind, 
he found it at last as a revelation from heaven in the message of 
free forgiveness to the believer. Henceforth this became the whole 
of Christianity to him. The gospel, the word of God, Christ, God 
himself, were immediately given in it. In this atmosphere he lived. 
The intensity of this conviction seemed to counterbalance its 
narrowness. It was everything to him. The perplexing problems 
of the philosopher, historian, moralist, or scientist dwindled into 
insignificance in comparison. 

One might have expected him to draw the inevitable inference 
with rigor: monkish asceticism, the church's sacraments, her invo- 
cation of the saints and worship of Mary, her mortuary masses and 
papal indulgences are vanity and blasphemy. But his progress on 
the whole was slow. It took him three or four years after the 
publication of his theses to renounce definitely indulgences, masses 
for the dead, worship of Mary, and purgatory. 13 His view of the 
Lord's Supper remained a modification of transubstantiation to the 
end of his life. For his attachment to the church was sincere, his 
distrust of human reason was deep, and his dread of revolutionary 
extremes was great. 

The second main source of Luther's great influence in the wide 
rejection of the Catholic doctrine of the future life lay in his vigor- 

13 See Schaff, Church History, VI, 160 ff. 
« Kostlin, op. cit., I, 466 ff. 
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ous contention that the Christian religion fulfils its ideals among the 
common people and in the natural callings of life. This meant the 
renunciation of the whole monastic ideal. The body was as essen- 
tial as the soul. The piety of the hearth was loftier than the piety 
of the cloister. The family life was the natural sphere of the 
Christian virtues. Wholesome, healthy activity was better than 
surrender to contemplation. Religious devotion was best exhibited 
in the common tasks of men. The civil order was ordained of God 
and in the civil state the Christian spirit was to find embodiment. 
Thus he banished the old separation of Christians into two grades 
and of life into two parts, annulled the prerogative of the priest over 
the layman, and in principle swept away all those ecclesiastical pro- 
visions that made the people dependent on the mediation of the 
priest for their eternal happiness. These ideas are powerfully set 
forth in his three great popular works of 1520, 14 Address to the 
German Nobility, Babylonian Captivity of the Church, Liberty of a 
Christian Man. The effect for Protestantism was to give the 
present life its rightful place and to destroy the whole system of 
post-mortem provisions for human salvation. 

We are less interested in following out the doctrines of the future 
life which Luther expressed from time to time. His view of the 
universe remained mostly mediaeval. The scriptural forms of 
representation of spiritual existences are often taken as statements 
of facts. There is a real devil in actual contact with men. Angels 
good and bad struggle over men and work on men from without. 
Miracles continue but the inner are the greater. Unusual phe- 
nomena and monstrosities are warning signs. The present world is 
to be destroyed and a new world to take its place. He did not 
expect the present world to become the scene of an outwardly 
victorious kingdom of Christ. Interest finally centers in the coming 
of Christ on the last day. The intermediate state of the righteous 
was one of incomplete blessedness until the resurrection, but he 
gave up the idea that they became gradually purified for the idea 
that they slept unconsciously, and later for the idea that they 
enjoyed the vision of heavenly things. But he was not inclined to 
make a dogma of this doctrine. Indeed, while Luther in his sermons 

14 Wace and Buchheim, Luther's Primary Works. 
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indulged his fancy in representations of heaven he disliked specula- 
tion on these subjects and perhaps regarded the language of the 
Bible as imagery. To him the judgment and hell were awful 
realities, but he does not give himself to portrayals of the latter. 
His great concern was to assure men that the believer is certain of 
eternal glory. 

The recoil against Catholic eschatology assumed a somewhat 
different character in Zwinglianism, Anabaptism, and Calvinism. 
Zwingli was more of a humanist than Luther, laid greater stress on 
morality and emphasized the teachings of Scripture rather than 
experience. It was the paganism, immorality, and unscripturalness 
of the Roman church's doctrine and practice that repelled him. 
Behind him there was the work of the mediaeval Evangelicals of his 
country, the broad humanitarian spirit of the New Learning, and 
the democratic spirit of the Swiss. Hence from the very outset 
there was in it a thoroughness that was lacking to the Lutheran 
reforms. Zwingli's views of the future life reposed first of all on 
the belief that in the Scriptures there is a revelation of God's pur- 
pose and character, and secondly on the trustworthiness of human 
reason. Anything that was opposed to either he would reject. 
The whole mortuary system of the Roman church was to be 
rejected, because it was at bottom a contradiction of the Bible 
teaching that the reconciliation of men with God was effected 
through Christ and was eternally sure and complete, and because 
it was immoral and absurd. The sacraments of the Roman church 
were worthless. Though he retained infant baptism because he 
feared the radicalism of the Anabaptists, he did not believe that 
unbaptized infants were lost. While salvation was through Christ 
alone he believed that the heathen who were true to the knowledge 
given by the divine Logos to all men he would meet in heaven. 15 He 
took no interest in speculations on the future life. Millenarianism 
was repugnant to him, probably because he thought it anarchical. 

His eschatology was simple: The destiny of all men is settled 
eternally in this life. All have an eternal future existence. Their 
destinies are twofold — heaven or hell. The following quotations 
give his views positive and negative in brief: 

"5 Dorner, History of Protestant Theology, I, 292. 
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The sentence of the dead is known to God alone. And the less he has let 
us know about it, the less we should undertake to know about it. 16 

I believe that the figment of the purgatorial fire is as detrimental to the 
gratuitous redemption bestowed through Christ as it is lucrative to its authors. 
For if it is necessary by punishments and tortures to expiate the merits of our 
crimes, Christ will have died in vain and faith will have been made void. 
What more wicked in a Christian can be imagined? Or what sort of Christ 
do they have who wish to be called Christians and yet dread this fire which 
is no more fire but smoke ? That there is a hell where the faithless and igno- 
minious and public enemies are punished with Ixion and Tantalus I not only 
believe, but Know. 17 

This simple, rational, biblical, unmystical doctrine was a great 
power in the Reformed churches that sprang out of the Swiss 
Reformation. 

The Anabaptists of Switzerland held in general the same views 
as Zwingli on the question under discussion. But for most of them 
the problems touching the future had less interest than for him. 
No portion of the Catholic doctrinal tradition or ecclesiastical 
practice had authority for them. They followed the mediaeval 
Evangelicals in looking on the gospel as intended to bring men here 
and now into moral fellowship with Christ and they saw its glory in 
its power to enable men to live the good life on earth. The heroic 
manner in which they met death by the thousand at the hands of 
their Protestant and Catholic persecutors proved the strength of 
their feeling of certainty as to the life after death. 

If we may take the views of Hans Denck — a young man of fine 
scholarship — as representative of a section of them, then there. was 
among the Anabaptists a tendency toward the "larger hope." 
Newman 18 quotes him as saying, "God will give to every man 
according to his works, to the evil eternal punishment according to 
his righteousness, to the good eternal life according to his mercy," 
but adds the statement, "His ideas as to the righteousness and 
mercy of God did not permit him to believe that God would for- 
ever remain unreconciled with his enemies or would punish them 
eternally. Punishment in this life and in the lif e to come he looked 

16 Jackson, Selections from Zwingli — the Sixty-seven Articles. 

17 Jackson, Huldreich Zwingli, App. 

18 History of Anti-Paedobaptism, 164 f . 
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upon as designed to convince men of their folly and to bring them 
into the path of obedience." Zwingli offered a reply to this view. 

There were among them men like Melchior Hofmann and 
Nicholas Storch who strove to restore the primitive hope of an 
immediate coming of the kingdom of God visibly. These teachings 
zealously propagated among multitudes who suffered from social 
and economic evils led to terrible disasters under the leadership of 
Thomas Munzer in the Peasants' War and came to an awful culmi- 
nation in the tragedy of the Minister kingdom. This was not a 
tenet peculiar to Anabaptists. It was no uncommon phenomenon 
among mediaeval Catholics. Even Peter Damiani held this expec- 
tation. It was a symptom of the deep despondency that flowed 
from the terrible evils of the times. 

The summary results of our study of the revolt against Catholi- 
cism are the following: The Roman Catholic church taught Europe 
to think of the Christian salvation as an escape from the miseries of 
a future world which would come upon them as punishment for their 
sinful state and sinful deeds in this world. It sought to base its 
ecclesiastical system on this belief. An awakened intelligence, a 
deepened moral consciousness, and a richer personal religious experi- 
ence produced a recoil against the church's teaching and found its 
doctrine of the future life the most vulnerable point of attack. 
The attempt to repudiate the church's doctrine involved the neces- 
sity of formulating a different doctrine. For Protestantism 
demanded certainty of doctrine as a support to personal assurance 
of salvation. To meet the needs of the times it was essential that 
the new doctrine should be simple, rational, distinctly ethical, and 
supported by the Scriptures. The man was at hand who was 
capable of directing Protestant thought on this subject — John 
Calvin. A Protestant orthodoxy and a formal settlement of this 
question soon appeared. 



